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The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Wilfred P. Mustard. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

This is an excellent piece of work, showing in introduction, text, and 
notes complete mastery of the material and unusual skill in editing. Those 
who know Mantuan will find renewed interest in following Professor Mustard's 
detailed analysis of the influence of the Eclogues upon English and Conti- 
nental literatures, while those who make the acquaintance of the " Christian 
Virgil" for the first time through the medium of this edition will have the 
benefit of a sound text and a discriminating commentary. 

Professor Mustard begins his introduction by a reference to Shakespeare's 
Love's Labours Lost, IV, ii, 95, where 

the schoolmaster Holofernes quotes the Latin words "Fauste, precor, gelida quando 
pecus omne sub umbra Ruminat, and so forth," and then exclaims: "Ah, good old 
Mantuan! I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice: 
Venetia, Venetia, 
Chi non ti vede non ti pretia. 
Old Mantuan, old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves thee not." Here 
the modern reader is apt to think of the Eclogues of Virgil; but the reference is to 
another and much later poet who was likewise a native of Mantua, and likewise the 
author of ten Latin Eclogues. This was Baptista Spagnolo, or, as he was commonly 
called, Baptista Mantuanus (1448-1516). 

The editor has reconstructed the poet's life in detail, and the evidence 
upon which his statements are based is given fully in footnotes. There is a 
wealth of new material here which Professor Mustard has found in the archives 
of some of the great libraries of Italy (in Turin, Milan, Bologna, Mantua, and 
other cities) or in the Walters Collection of Italian incunabula in Baltimore. 

The section on Mantuan's popularity brings out some interesting facts; 
for example, the opinion of Erasmus (1496) who spoke of him as " Christianus 
Maro" and added: "et nisi me fallit augurium, erit, erit aliquando Baptista 
suo concive gloria celebritateque non ita multo inferior, simul invidiam anni 
detraxerint." Other admirers spoke in a similar vein, though with less posi- 
tiveness. Criticism became more temperate after Scaliger, resenting the com- 
parison with Virgil, denounced Mantuan as "mollis, languidus, fluxus, incom- 
positus, sine numeris, plebeius; non sine ingenio sed sine arte." 

The first eight Eclogues were written by Mantuan when he was a student 
at Padua; the last two were added after he had joined the Carmelite Order. 
He was fifty years of age when he revised and published the collection. They 
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attained popularity immediately and for two hundred years were used as a 
schoolbook. This use as a textbook doubtless accounts in large measure for 
the frequency with which the Eclogues are quoted. Our editor gives not only 
instances of quotation but many cases where later writers show conscious or 
unconscious reminiscences of Mantuan's lines. The Carmelite's gift of epi- 
gram was remarkable. Perhaps no other of his literary characteristics gives 
the reader more pleasure than this, and it is not surprising that his apoph- 
thegms should be reproduced in later literature. Here are a few marked at 
random in a reading of the Eclogues: " qui satur est pleno laudat ieiunia ventre"; 
"semel insanivimus omnes"; "post iacturam quis non sapit?" "en formica, 
brevis sed provida bestia"; "ore magnificos, sed re modicos"; "semper agunt, 
nunquam peragunt"; "occultus longe magis aestuat ignis"; "fluet melius 
post pocula sermo." In connection with one of these, "semel insanivimus 
omnes," the editor quotes an interesting paragraph from Boswell's Life of 
Johnson: 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings which everybody repeats but 
nobody knows where to find, .... he told me that he was once offered ten guineas 
to point out from whence "semel insanivimus omnes" was taken. He could not do it; 
but many years afterwards met with it by chance in Johannes Baptista Mantuanus. 

In a word, Professor Mustard's work is of abiding importance; and as 
Mantuan drew from the ancients and distinctly influenced the writings of those 
who followed him, so comprehensive and scholarly an edition of the Eclogues 
as this is of great interest, not only to classical specialists but also to students 
of modern literatures. 

G. J. Laing 

University of Chicago 



Kommentar zu Ciceros Rede pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. Bearbeitet 
von Gtjstav Landgraf. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+290. M. 8. 

Though this is listed as a second edition, it is practically a new work. The 
first edition was published over thirty years ago, the text in 1882 and the com- 
mentary in 1884. The present volume is unaccompanied by the text and is, 
in this respect, a new departure for German scholarship. The commentary 
is not primarily textual, though questions of textual criticism are not ignored 
and frequent reference is made to Clark's Oxford text. The introduction deals 
with Cicero's early and immature style, its poetic qualities (p. 6), and its 
archaic tone (p. 7). Then follow a collection of the lestimonia regarding this 
speech, the argumentum from the Gronovius scholia, and a bibliography of the 
works more frequently cited. At the end of the volume (p. 279) is printed 
a poor map of the country from Rome to Ameria and Volsinii. The commen- 
tary gives a systematic analysis of the structure of the oration, abundant 
information on the niceties of style (many colloquial expressions are noted), 



